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unhappy chance which had located the storm-centre
at the Dardanelles revived old memories injurious to
his career. The telegrams to the Dominions passed
through his office; his pen had drafted the press
statement on the subject. That was all the public
knew. Was Mr. Churchill eager to renew old
struggles between Turk and Anzac on the bare
hill-sides of Gallipoli, where the wire of seven years
ago still rusted? Nothing could be further from
the facts ; but the appearances were damaging.

The disintegration of the Government was ac-
celerated by the Turkish crisis. Through the autumn
of 1922 Mr. Churchill was busily engaged in keeping
it together; and Balfour, Austen Chamberlain, Cur-
fcon and Birkenhead seemed willing to collaborate.
But Curzon fell away during the crisis at Chanak;
and in October the Conservatives, in conclave at
the Carlton Club, destroyed the Coalition. The dim
figure of Mr. Bonar Law had re-emerged to lead
them; and the silence of their discontented rank
and file was aptly epitomised in Mr. Stanley Baldwin,
whose contributions in Cabinet had been mainly
confined to the steady music of his pipe. (That
was Mr, Lloyd George's chief recollection of his
latest President of the Board of Trade.) The Prime
Minister and his more enterprising colleagues were
challenged by this sober figure in the decisive meet-
ing at the Carlton Club; the avenging march of the
mediocrities was irresistible; and the Coalition
ceased to exist. Its violent decease was followed
by a confused and (so far as Mr. Churchill was
concerned) highly unsatisfactory General Election.
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